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** Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, — 
‘*¢ But looks through Nature up to Nature’s God.—Pore. 








LETTER III. 
ON NATURAL EVILS. 
BY SOAME JENYNS. 
[Continued from page 87.] 


SiR, 

I SHALL now lay before you my free sentiments con- 
cerning the origin of natural evils, by which I understand the 
sufferings of sensitive beings only; for tempests, inundations 
and earthquakes, with all the disorders of the material world, 
axe no farther evils than they affect the sensitive ; so that under 
this head can be only comprehended pains of body, and inqui- 
etudes of mind. ‘That these are real evils, I readily acknow- 
ledge ; and if any one is philosopher enough to doubt it, I shall 
only beg leave to referhim to a severe fit of sickness, or a tedious 
lawsuit, for farther satisfaction. 

The production of happiness seems to be the only motive 
that could induce infinite goodness to exert infinite power to cre- 
ate all things ; for, to say truth, happiness is the only thing of 
real value in existence ; neither riches, nor power, nor wisdom, 
nor learning, nor strength, nor beauty, nor virtue, nor religion, 
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nor even life itself, being of any importance but as they contri- 
bute to its production. All these are in themselves neither good 
nor evil; happiness alone is their great end, and they desirable 
only as they tend to promote it. Most astonishing therefore, it 
must appear to every one who looks round him, to observe all 
creatures blessed with life and sensation, that is, all creatures 
made capable of happiness, at the same time by their own na- 
tures condemned to innumerable and unavoidable miseries. 
Whence can it proceed, that Providence should thus seem to 
counteract his own benevolent intentions? Io what strange and 
invisible cause are all these numerous and invinsible evils in- 
debted for their existence ? If God is a good and benevolent 
being, what end could he propose from creation, but the propa- 
gation of happiness ? And if happiness is the end of all existence, 
why are not all creatures that do exist happy ? 

The true solution of this important question, so long and so 
vainly searched for by the philosophers of all ages and all coun- 
tries, I take to be at last no more than this, that these real evils 
proceed from the same source as those imaginary ones of imper- 
fection before treated of, namely, from that subordination, with- 
out which no created system can subsist ; all subordination im- 
plying imperfection, all imperfection evil, and all evil some kind 
of inconvenience or suffering ; so that there must be particular 
inconveniences and sufferings annexed to every particular rank 
of created beings by the circumstances of things, and their modes 
of existence. Most of those to which we ourselves are liable 
may be easily shown to be of this kind, the effects only of hu- 
man nature, and the station man occupies in the universe: and 
therefore their origin is plainly deducible from necessity ; that 
is, they could not have been prevented without the loss of greater 
good, or the admission of greater evils than themselves ; or by 
not creating any such creatures as men at all. And though this, 
upon a general view of things, does not so forcibly strike us ; yet, 
on a more minute inspection into every grievance attendant on 
human nature, it will most evidently appear. Most of these, I 
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think, may be comprehended under the following heads : pover- 
ty, labour, inquietudes of mind, pains of hody, and death ; from 
none of which, we may venture to affirm, man could ever have 
been exempted, so long as he continued to be man. God indeed 
might have made us quite other creatures, and placed us in a 
world quite otherwise constituted ; but then we had been no 
longer men ; and whatever beings had occupied our stations in 
the universal system, they must have been liable to the same in- 
conveniences. 
Poverty, for example, is what all could not possibly have been 
exempted from, not only by reason of the fluctuating nature of 
human possessions, but because the world could not subsist with- 
out it; for had all been rich, none would have submitted to the 
commands of another, or the drudgeries of life ; thence all go- 
vernments must have been dissolved, arts neglected, and lands un- 
cultivated, and so‘ an universal penury have overwhelmed all, in- 
stead of now and then pinching a few. Hence by the bye, appears 
the great excellence of charity, by which men are enabled by a 
particular distribution of the blessings and enjoyments of life, on 
proper occasions, to prevent that poverty which, by a general one, 
Omnipotence itself could never have prevented : so that, by en- 
forcing this duty, God, as it were, demands our assistance to 
promote universal happiness, and to shut out misery at every 
door, where it strives to intrude itself. 

Labour, indeed, God might easily have excused us from, since 
athis command the earth would readily have poured forth all her 
treasures without our inconsiderable assistance : but if the se- 
verest labour cannot sufficiently subdue the malignity of human 
nature, what plots and machinations, what wars, rapine, and de- 
vastation, what profligacy, and licentiousness, must have been 
the consequence of universal idleness! So that labour ought only 
to be looked upon as a task kindly imposed upon us by our indul- 
gent creator, necessary to preserve our health, our safety, and 
eur innocence. 
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Inquietudes of mind cannot be prevented without first eradi- 
cating allour inclinations and passions, the winds and tides that 
preserve the great ocean of human life from perpetual stagnation. 
So long as men have pursuits, they must meet with disappoint- 
ments ; and whilst they have disappointments they must be disqui- 
eted ; whilst they are injured, they must be enflamed with anger ; 
and whilst they see cruelties, they must be melted with pity ; 
whilst they perceive danger, they must be sensible of fear ; 
and whilst they behold beauty, they must be enslaved by love ; 
nor can they be exempted from the various anxieties attendant 
on these various and turbulent passions. Yet without them we 
should be undoubtedly less happy and less safe ; for without 
anger we should got defend ourselves, and without pity we should 
not assist others ; without fear we should not preserve our lives, 
and without love they would not be worth preserving. 

Pains of body are perhaps but the necessary consequences of 
the union of material and spiritual essences ; for matter being by 
nature divisible, when endued with sensibility, must probably 
be affected by pains and pleasures by its different modifications : 
wherefore, to have been freed from our sufferings, we must have 
been deprived of all our sensual enjoyments ; a composition by 
which few surely would be gainers. Besides, the pains of our 
bodies are necessary to make us continually mindful of their pre- 
servation ; for what numberless lives would be lost in every tri- 
fling pursuit, er flung away in ill humour, was the piercing of a 
sword no more painful than the tickling of a feather. 

Death, the last and most dreadful of all evils, is so far from 
being one, that it is the :qiallible cure of all others. 


To die is landing on some silent shore, 
Where billows never beat, nor tempests roar, 
Ere well we feel the friendly stroke ’tis o’er. Garr. 


For, abstracted from the sickness and sufferings usually ate 
tending it, it is no more than the expiration of that term of life, 
God has pleased to bestow on us, without any claim or merit on 
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our part. But was-it an evil ever so great, it could not be re- 
medied but by one much greater, which is by living forever ; by 
which means our wickedness, unrestrained by the prospect of a . 
future state, would grow so insupportable, our sufferings so in- 
tolerable by perseverance, and our pleasures so tiresome by re- 
petition, that no being in the universe could be so completely 
miserable as a species of immortal men. We have no reason 
therefore to look upon death as an evil, or to fear it as a punish- 
ment, even without any supposition of a future life ; but if we 
consider it as a passage toa more perfect state, or a remove only 
in an eternal succession of still improving states (for which we 
have the strongest reasons) it will then appear a new favour from 
the divine munificence ; and a man must be as absurd to repine 
at dying, as a traveller would be, who proposed to himself a de- 
lightful tour through various unknown countries, to lament that 
he cannot take up his residence at the first dirty inn which he baits 
aton the road. The instability of human life, or the hasty chan- 
ges of its successive periods, of which we so frequently complain, 
are no more than the necessary progress of it to this necessary 
conclusion ; and are so far from being evils deserving these 
complaints, that they are the source of our greatest pleasures, as 
they are the source of all novelty, from which our greatest 
pleasures are ever derived. ‘The continual succession of seasons 
in the human life, by daily presenting to us new scenes, renders 
it agreeable, and like those of the year, affords us delights by 
their change, which the choicest of them could not give us by 
their continuance. In the spring of life, the gilding of the sun- 
shine, the verdure of the fields, and the variegated paintings of 
the sky, are so exquisite in the eyes of infants at their first look- 
ing abroad into a new world, as nothing perhaps afterwards can 
equal. ‘The heat and vigour of the succeeding summer of youth 
ripens for us new pleasures, the blooming maid, the nightly revel, 

and the jovial chace ; the serene autumn of complete manhood 
feasts us with the golden harvests of our worldly pursuits ; nor 
is the hoary winter of old age destitute of its peculiar comforts 
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and enjoyments, of which the recollection and relation of those 
past are perhaps none of the least ; and at last death opens to us a 
new prospect, from whence we shall probably look back upon the 
diversions and occupations of this world with the same contempt 
we do now on our tops, and hobby-horses, and with the same 
surprise, that they could ever so much entertain or engage us. 

Thus we see all these evils could never have been prevented 
even by infinite power, without the introduction of greater, or 
the loss of superior good ; they are but the necessary consequen- 
ces of human nature ; from which it can no more be divested, 
than matter from extension, or heat from motion, which proceed 
from the very modes of their existence. 

If it be objected, that, after all that has been said, there are in- 
numerable miseries entailed upon all things that have life, and 
particularly on man ; many diseases of the body, and afflictions 
of mind, in which nature seems to play the tyrant, ingenious in 
contriving torments for her children ; that we cannot avoid seeing 
every moment with horror, numbers of our fellow-creatures con- 
demned to tedious and intolerable miseries, some expiring on 
racks, others roasting in flames, some starving in dungeons, 
others raving in mad-houses ; some broiling in fevers, others 
groaning whole months under the exquisite tortures of gout and 
stone. If it be said further, that some men being exempted from 
many calamities with which others are afflicted proves plainly 
that all might have been exempted from all; the charge can by 
no means be disputed, nor can it be alleged that infinite power 
could not have prevented most of these dreadful calamities. 
From hence therefore I am persuaded, that there is something in 
the abstract nature of pain, conducive to pleasure; that the suf- 
feri ings of individuals are absolutely necessary to universal hap- 
piness ; ; and that, from connections to us inconceivable, it was 


impracticable for omnipotence to produce the one, without at 


the same time permitting the other. Their constant and uni- 


form concomitancy through every part of nature with which we are 
acquainted, very much corroborates this conjecture, in which 
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scarce one instance, I believe, can be produced of the acquisition 
of pleasure or convenience by any creatures which is not pur- 
chased by the previous or consequential sufferings of themselves 
or others ; pointing out, as it were, that a certain allay of pain 
must be cast into the universal mass of created happiness, and 
inflicted somewhere for the benefit of the whole. Over what 
mountains of slain is every mighty empire rolled up to the sum- 
mit of prosperity and luxury, and what new scenes of desola- 
tion attend its fall? To what infinite toil of men, and other ani- 
mals is every flourishing city indebted for all the conveniences 
and enjoyments of life, and what vice and misery do those very 
enjoyments introduce? ‘The pleasures peculiar to the continuing 
our species are severely paid for by pains and perils in one sex, 
and by cares and anxieties in both. ‘Those annexed to the pre- 
servation of ourselves are both preceded and followed by num- 
berless sufferings ; preceded by the massacres and tortures of 
various animals preparatory toa feast, and followed by as many 
diseases lying in wait in every dish to pour forth vengance on 
their destroyers. Our riches and honours are acquired by la- 
borious or perilous occupations, and our sports are pursued with 
scarce less fatigue or danger, and usually attended with dis- 
tresses and destruction of innocent animals. This universal, con- 
nection of pain with pleasure seems, I think, strongly to intimate, 
that pain abstractedly considered must have its uses; and since 
we may be assured, that it is never admitted but with the reluc- 
tance of the supreme author, those uses must be of the highest 
importance, though we have no faculties to conceive them. 


[Io be continned, see page 161.} 
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MORALITY OF MAHOMETANISM. 
[Continued from page 97.J 


Mahomet appears to have been a zealous asserter of the unity 
of Deity; taking frequent occasion throughout the Koran to 
msist on it as the fundamental pointof religion, and to denounce 
severe vengeance against those who associate other names or 
relations with God. If it may be pardonable to indulge a 
little in conjecture, it may not appear perhaps the most absurd 
that has been hazarded, when we reflect how extensive the 
spread of Mahometanism has been, if we attribute somewhat 
of that reformation from Romish idolatry, the seeds of which 
continued taking root, long before they were cultivated for 
political purposes, to the indirect influence of the doctrine of 
the upity of the great God of the universe, who is truly the 
pure object of eastern adoration. While the Christian world 
were daily worshipping and eating their God in the form and 
substance of a cake ; while they were debasing and wasting 
their rational powers on scholastic subtilities, founded in 
absurdity ; the Asiatics adored a God whom they were taught 
by the Koran to conceive in these terms—* God! there is no God 
but he ; the living, the self-subsisting ; neither slumber nor sleep 
seizeth him ; to him belongeth whatsoever is in heaven and on 
earth. Who is he that can intercede with him, but through his 
good pleasure ? He knoweth that which is past, and that which 
is to come to them, and they shall not comprehend any thing of 
his knowledge, but so far as he pleaseth. His throne is extended 
over heaven and earth, and the preservation of both is no burthen 
untohim. He is the high, the mighty.” These are expressions 


which must strike with their sublimity, even the enemies of the | 


Arabian apostle that dictated them. 
Were it necessary to enter into a comparison between the 


Mahometan system and Popery, a thinking man would not 
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hesitate long in deciding to which the preference was due: for to 
instance only in another particular; whereas the penances and 
atonements for sins in the latter, are chiefly directed to useless 
rituals, and unprofitable mortifications; the expiations of the 
former have generally a benevolent direction to the good of so- 
ciety ; as to the freeing the captive, to feeding and cloathing the 
hungry, &c. 

Much having been said relating to the sensuality of Maho- 
met’s paradise, it may not be disagreeable to the reader to see 
from the Koran one of the best connected descriptions of it. 

‘¢ When the inevitable day of judgment shall suddenly come, 
no soul shall charge the prediction of its coming with falsehood: 
it will abase some, and exalt others. When the earth shall be 
shaken with a violent shock; and the mountains shall be dashed 
in pieces, and shall become as dust scattered abroad; and ye 
shall be separated into three distinct classes: the companions of 
the right hand, (how happy shall the companions of the right 
hand be!) and the companions of the left hand; (how miserable 
shall the companions of the left hand be!) and those who have 
preceded others in the faith, shall precede them to paradise. 
These are they who shall approach near unto God; they shall 
dwell in gardens of delight: (there shall be many of the former 
religions, and few of the last.) Reposing on couches adorned 
with gold and precious stones; sitting opposite to one another 
thereon. Youths which shall continue in their bloom for ever, 
shall go round about to attend them, with goblets and beakers, 
and a cup of flowing wine : their heads shall not ake by drinking 
the same, neither shall their reason be disturbed: and with fruits 
of the sorts which they shall choose, and the flesh of birds of the 
kind which they shall desire. And there shall accompany them 
fair damsels, having large black eyes, resembling pearls hidden 
in their shells, as a reward for that which they shall have wrought. 
They shall not hear therein any vain discourse, or any charge of 
sin, but only the salutation, Peace! Peace! And the companions 
of the right hand, (how happy shall the companions of the right 
17 
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hand be!) shall have their abode among lote trees, free from 
thorns, and trees of mauz, loaded regularly with their produce 
from top to bottom ; under an extended shade, near a flowing 
water, and amidst fruits in abundance, which shall not fail, nor 
shall be forbidden to be gathered: and they shall repose them- 
selves on lofty beds. Verily we have created the damsels of pa- 
radise by a peculiar creation; and we have made them virgins 
beloved by their husbands, of equal age with them; for the de- 


light of the companions of the right hand.”* 
The heaven declared in our Scripture, is more pure from 


carnal delights than this of the Koran; but for that very reason, 
not so well calculated to attract mankind in general. We are 
there toldthat “ in heaven none is either married, or given in mar- 
riage, and that strazt is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that findit ;? for few men rea- 
gon so well as to apprehend the excellence and sublimity of joys 
they do not feel. 

Mahomet on the other hand, ensured the affection of his 
followers, by suiting his promises more to their feelings as men ; 
and though the sanction of punishment is nearly alike in both, he 
has opened a broad way to their expectations, an many there be 
who traveltherein. And we presume it will not lead to destruc- 
tion, those sincerely upright mussulmen, whose conduct may 
shew that they understand what they owe to their fellow crea- 
tures. There can exist no doubts on this subject, if the follow- 
ing passages in the new testament, are entitled to credit, and 
they certainly bear the most indubitable marks of truth, being 
founded on reason and justice. 

“© What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
dove mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God. Of a truth—God 
is no respecter of persons; but in every nation, he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him.” 

Reflections on the obvious disparity every where observable, 
between precept and practice, are too trite to be insisted on now 


* Koran ch. 26. 
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as new observations; nor will they appear peculiarly applicable 
on the present occasion. ‘The Koran directs what true mussul- 
men ought to be ; travellers will inform us what they are: and if 
we consult Mr. Tournefort, a person of known talents and unim- 
peached veracity, who travelled through great part of the Le- 
vant on botanical researches, at the command of Louis XIV. we 
shall be enabled to conceive some idea of the present state of the 
government, religion, and private manners of the Turks, (who, 
though not the only mussulmen, are the most distinguished part 
of them) from actual observations, on which we may safely rely. 

The Ottoman government is very well characterized by M. 
Teurnefort in the following passages ; by which it will appear 
how necessary it is in our present enquiry to distinguish between 
the government and the people. 

‘‘ Those, who do not reflect on the original of this emgire, 
discern at first sight, that the Turkish government is extremely 
severe, and almost tyrannical; but if we consider that it began in 
war, and that the first Ottomans were, from father to son, the 
most formidable conquerors of their age, we shall not be sur- 
prised, that they set no other limits to their power than merely 
their will. 

** Could it be expected that princes, who owed their greatness 
solely to their arms, should divest themselves of their right of 
conquest, in favour of their slaves? Itis natural for an empire 
which is founded in a time of peace, and the people of which 
make choice of a chief to govern them, to be mild and gentle, and 
the authority of it may, ina manner, be divided and shared; but 
the first Sultans owed their promotion purely to their own valour, 
and being full of maxims of war, affected to have a blind obe- 
dience, to punish with severity, and to keep their subjects under 
an inability to revolt; and in a word, to be served only by per- 
sons who stood indebted to them for their fortune, whom they 
could advance without jealousy, and crush without injustice.” 

Thus much may suffice, as to the maxims on which this em- 
pire was first founded, and still subsists ; the effects of it will not 
be difficult to conceive. 
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“Though the Turks, says M. Tournefort, imagine God gives 
prudence, and the other necessary talents, to those whom the 
Sultan raises to high employments, experience often testifies the 
contrary. What capacity can pages have, who are frained up 
among eunuchs, who treat them with the bastinado for so long a 
time? Would it not be better to promote youth by degrees, in an 
empire where no regard is had to birth? Beside, these officers 
pass at astep, from a state of the utmost uneasiness and constraint, 
to such an extraordinary liberty, that it is impossible they should 
not let loose their passions; and yet thev are entrusted with the 
government of the most important provinces. As they have 
neither abilities nor experience to perform the duties of their 
charge, they trust to their deputies, who are commonly great 
robbers, or spies of the grand Visier, to send him an account of 
their conduct. These new governors are forced also to pass 
through the hands of the Jews; for as they have nothing when 
they come from the seraglio, they have recourse to those usurers, 
who lead them to all manner of rapine and extortion.—This evil 
would not be so extreme, if they would be content to receive it 
again by little and little; but as they are afraid every moment 
the Bassa should be’strangled or removed, they never let a debt 
grow old, and the people must be squeezed to repay them.” 

Under such circumstances it is evident that nothing can be per- 
manent at the Ottoman Porte, and that it is a wheel incessantly 
turning. Such is the government of a prince, whose “ empire 
extends from the Black Sea to the Red Sea; who has the better 
part of Africa; is master of all Greece, and even to the frontiers 
of Hungary and Poland; and who, in short, can boast, that his 
predecessors or their grand Visiers, have besieged the capital of 
the western empire, and have left only the gulph of Venice be- 
tween their dominions and Italy.” 

From the sight of the wolves, let us now ease our aking eyes, 
by contemplating the more placid manners of the sheep ; or, to 
drop the figure ; from characters, which would make us detest 
human nature, let us, as is our interest, turn to the fairer side, 
and endeavour to reconcile ourselves with it again: nor to do 
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this, need we seek farther than amongst the people of whom we 
are now treating. With regard to their religion, M. Tournefort. 
agrees with what we have already seen; and says “ The. 
only article of faith the Mahometans have, is, that there is but 
one God, and that Mahomet is the messenger of God. As to 
the commandments, the Turks reduce them to five. I. To pray 
five times in a day. II. To fast in Lent, [or their month of 
Ramadan.] III. To give alms, and do works of charity. IV. 
To go in pilgrimage to Mecha. V. To suffer no filth upon their 
body. There are four other points added, but not as absolutely: 
necessary to salvation. 1. To keep Friday asabbath. 2. To be 
circumcised. 3. To drink no wine. 4. Not to eat swine’s fiesh, 
nor things strangled.—They believe also that their prayers will 
not be heard, unless they first resolve firmly to forgive their ene- 





mies. It is for this reason that they never let a Friday pass 
without making a hearty reconciliation; and hence it is, that 
we never hear of any detraction or injury among the Turks.” 

Where their theological assumptions are so few and simple, 
and where, in consequence, such stress is laid on good works; 
there, if any where, we may expect to see the duties of humani- 
ty cultivated in an especial manner; and if we cannot consider 
them good christians, we shall be obliged to allow them at least 
the character of being good Samaritans.* 

We are told, that ‘* beside private alms, there is no nation 
which expends more upon public foundations than the Turks. 
Even they who have but-a moderate fortune, leave something 
after their death, to maintain a man to give water in the sum- 
mer heats to drink to passangers, as they go along by the place 
where they are buried. Nor, (continues M. Tournefort,) do 
question but they would also have ordered vessels of wine, if 
Mahomet had not forbidden the use of it.”—‘ The sick visit 
the prisons, to discharge those who are arrested for debt: they 
are very careful to relieve persons who are bashfully ashamed 
ef their poverty. How many families may one find, who have 


* Luke. x 





50, &c. 
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been ruined by fires, and are restored by charities! They need 
only present themselves at the doors of the mosques: they also 
go to their houses to comfort the afflicted. The diseased, and 
they who have the pestilence, are succoured by their ncighbour’s 
‘purse, and the parish funds. For the Turks, as Leunclavius 
observes, set no bounds to their charities. ‘They lay out money 
tfor repairing the high ways, and making fountains for the benefit 
of passengers ; and build hospitals, inns, baths, bridges, and 
mosques. 

“ As charity and love of our neighbours are the most essen- 
tial points of the Mahometan religion, the high-ways are gene- 
rally kept mighty well; and there are springs of water common 
‘enough, because they are wanted for making the ablutions. The 
poor look after the conduit pipes, and those of tolerable fortune 
‘repair the causeways. The neighbourhood joins together to 
build bridges over the deep roads, and contribute to the benefit 
of the public according to their power. “The workmen take no 
hire, but find labourers and masons gratis for the several sorts of 
work. You may see pitchers of water standing at the doors of 
the houses in the towns, for the use of passengers; and some 
honest mussulmen lodge themselves under a sort of sheds, which 
they erect in the road, and do nothing else during the great 
heats, but get those who are weary to come in, and rest them- 
selves, and take a refreshment.—The beggars themselves, though 
there are very few to be seen, think they are obliged to give 
their superfluities to other poor folks ; and carry their charity, 
or rather vanity, to such an extreme, that they give their leav- 
ings even to sufficient persons, who make no scruple to receive 
their bread, and to eat it, to shew how highly they esteem their 


virtue. 
‘© The charity of the Mahometans is extended also to animals 


and plants, and to the dead. ‘They believe it is pleasing to God, 
since men who wiliuse their reason want for nothing; whereas 
the animals, not having reason, their instinct often exposes them 
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to seek their food with the loss of their lives. In considerable 
towns they sell victuals at the corners of the streets to give to 
the dogs ; and some ‘Turks, out of charity, have them cured of 
wounds, and especially of the mange, with which these creatures 
are miserably afflicted toward the end of their life; and we may 
see persons of good sense, out of mere devotion, carry straw to 
lay under the bitches which are going to whelp; and they build 
them small huts to shelter them and their puppies. We would 
hardly believe there are endowments settled in form by will for 
maintaining a certain number of dogs and cats so many davs in 
the week ; yet this is commonly done; and there are people 
paid at Constantinople te see the donor’s intention executed, in 
feeding them in the streets. The butchers and bakers often set 
aside a small portion to bestow upon these animals: yet with all 
their charity, the Turks hate dogs, and never suffer them in 
their houses ; and in a time of pestilence, they kill as many as 
they find, thinking these unclean creatures infect the air. On the 
contrary, they love cats very well, whether it be for their natural 
cleanliness, or because they sympathise with themselves in gra- 
vity ; whereas dogs are wanton, sporting and noisy. 

‘¢ As to plants, the most devout among the Turks water them 
out of charity, and cultivate the earth where they grow, that 
they may thrive the better. The good mussulmen believe 
they do init a thing agreeable to God, who is the creator and 
preserver of all things.” 

Even though we should make a small matter of allowance for 





that exaggeration, which a gentleman might be betrayed into, 
who was surprised with so much benevolence and humanity, 
where perhaps he little expected to find them ; enough will still 
remain; and the concurrent testimony of others, will all toge- 
ther sufficiently establish the fact, of the Turks being a most hu- 
mane benevolent people. But to return. 

The Koran, beside being composed at different times, dictated 
by, and suited to, different temporary occasions, exhibits much 
of that unconnected desultory manner, so observable in eastern 
compositions: so that far from having any discoverable relation 
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among the divisions of it, or any seeming digest of the whole, it 
was often very difficult to select passages which admitted of be- 
ing classed under any distinct head. Suchas consisted of gene- 
ae ral precepts, too miscellaneous to belong with propriety to any 
i itt one subject, are placed together at the end, in their order of oc- 
7 | currence, under the title General Precepts ; under which head 
; the reader will find a number of promiscuous precepts and ob- 





a servations relating to most of the subjects specified under the 
foregoing divisions. Some passages will appear dark and unac- 
countable to many of our readers, from the want of a sufficient 
acquaintance with the eastern usages; and the collection might 
have been greatly swelled by the admission of the notes of Ara- 
bian commentators, as given by Mr. Sale; but the sense of the 
text is as capable of being ascertained without their assistance ; 
there not appearing more agreement among them, than we expe- 


rience among those who comment on our bible. 
Nore. Jn the next number we shall commence with our 


extracts from the Koran. 








FANATICISM. 
FANATICISM is to superstition what a delirium is to 2 


tet fever, and fury to anger: he who has extacies and visions, 
a who takes dreams for realities, and his imaginations for prophe- 
sies, is an enthusiast ; and he who sticks not at supporting his 
folly by murder, is a fanatic. Bartholomew Diaz, a fugitive 
at Nuremberg, who was firmly convinced that the Pope was the 
Anti-Christ in the revelations, and that he has the mark of the 
beast, was only an enthusiast ; whereas his brother, who set out 
for Rome with the godly intention of murdering him, and who 
actually did murder him for God’s sake, was one of the most 
execrable fanatics that superstition could form. 
Polieuctes, who on a pagan festival, went into the temple, 
pulling down and breaking the images and other ornaments, 
showed himself a fanatic, less horrible, indeed, than Diaz, but 
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equally rash and imprudent. The murderer of Francis, Duke 
of Guise, of William, Prince of Orange, of the Kings Henry 
III. aud Henry IV. and so many others, were demoniacs, agi- 
tated by the same evil spirit as Diaz. 

The most detestable instance of fanaticism is that of the citi- 
zens cf Paris, who on the feast of St. Bartholomew could mas- 
sacre their fellow citizens for not going to mass. 

Some are fanatics in cool blood: these are the judges who 
can sentence people to death without any other guilt than for not 
being in their way of thinking: these judges are the more guilty, 
and the more deserving of universal execration, as not being un- 
der a fit of rage, like the Clements, the Chatels, the Ravaillacs, 
the Gerards, the Damiens. One would think they might listen 
to reason. 

When once fanaticism has touched the brain, the distemper is 
desperate. I have seen convulsionists who, in speaking of the 
miracles of St. Paris, grew hot involuntarily ; their eyes glared, 
they trembled in all their limbs, their countenance was quite dis- 
figured with rancour, and they unquestionably would have killed 
any one who had contradicted them. 

The only remedy to this infectious disease is a philosophical 
temper, which spreading through society, at length softens man- 
ners, and obviates the accesses of the distemper ; for whenever it 
gets ground, the best way is to fly from it, and stay till the air be 
purified. ‘The laws and religion are no preservation against this 
mental pestilence. Religion, so far from being a salutary aliment 
in these cases, in infected brains becomes poison. These unhap- 
py creatures dwell continually on the example of Ehud, who as- 

sassinated king Eglon; of Judith, who cut off Holophernes’s 
head, when lying with him ; and on Samuel hewing king Agag 
in pieces. They are not aware that these instances, however 
respectable in antiquity, are abominable in our times: they fo- 
ment their phrenzy with religion, which absolutely condemns it. 
The laws likewise have proved very ineffectual against this 
spiritual rage ; it is, indeed, like reading an order of council to 


a lunatic. The creatures are firmly persuaded that the spirit by 
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which they are actuated is above all laws, and that their enthusi- 
asm is the only law they are to regard. 

What can be answered to a person who tells you that he had 
rather obey God than men, and who in consequence of that choice, 
is certain of gaining heaven by cutting your throat ? 

The leaders of fanatics, and who put the dagger into their 
hands, are usually designing knaves ; they are like the Old Man 
of the Mountain, who, according to history, gave weak persons 
a foretaste of the joys of paradise, promising them an eternity of 
such enjoyments, provided they would go and murder all those 
whom he should name tothem. In the whole world there has 
been but one religion clear of fanaticism, which is that of the 
Chinese literati. As to the sects of philosopers, instead of being 
infected with this pestilence, they were a ready and sure preser- 
vation against it: for the effect of philosophy is to compose the 


soul, and fanaticism is incompatible with tranquillity. 
VOLTAIRE. 





CHARACTER OF JAMES MONROE. 


Supposed to be written by W. Wirt, ina letter to a friend, dated at Richmond, 
September 1805, at which time Mr. Munroe was governor of Virginia. 


JAMES MONROE, the present governor of this common- 
wealth, is the same, who, not long since was American minister 
at Paris. His present office is sufficient evidence of the estima- 
tion in which he is held by his native state. In his stature, he is 
about the middle height of men, rather firmly set, with nothing 
farther remarkable in his person, except its muscular compact- 
ness and apparent ability to endure labour. His countenance, 
when grave, has rather the expression of sternness aad irrasci- 
bility: a smile, however, (and a smile isnot unusual with him in 
a social circle,) lights it up to very high advantage, and gives it | 
a most impressive and engaging air of suavity and benevolence. | 
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Judging merely from his countenance, he is between the ages of 
forty-five and fifty years. His dress and personal appearance 
are those of a plain and modest gentleman. He is a man of soft, 
polite and even assiduous attentions; but these, although they 
are always well timed, judicious and evidently the offspring of 
an obliging philanthropic temper, are never performed with the 
striking and captivating graces of a Marlborough or Bolling- 
broke. To be plain, there is often in his manner an inartificial 
and even an awkward simplicity, which, while it provokes the 
smile of a more polished person, forces him to the opinion, that 
Mr. Munroe is a man of a most sincere and artless soul. 
Nature has given him a mindneither rapid nor rich; and there- 
fore, he cannot shine on a subject which is entirely new to him. 
But to compensate him for this, he is endued with a spirit of 
generous and restless emulation, a judgment solid, strong and 
clear, and a habit of application, which no difficulties can shake; 
no labours can tire. With these aids, simply, he has qualified 
himself for the first honours of this country ; and presents a most 
happy illustration of the truth of the maxim, Quasque-suae for- 
tunae faber.* For his emulation has urged him to perpetual and 
unremitting enquiry; his patient and unwearied industry has 
concentrated before him all the lights which others have thrown 
on the subjects of his consideration, together with all those which 
his own mind, by repeated efforts, is enabled to strike ; while his 
sober, steady and faithful judgment, has saved him from the 
common error of more quick and brilliant geniuses, the too 
hasty adoption of specious, but false conclusions. ‘These qua- 
lities render him a safe and an able counsellor. And by their 
constant exertion, he has amassed a store of knowledge, which, 
having passed seven times through the crucible, is almost as 
highly corrected, as human knowledge can be: and which cer- 
tainly, may be much more safely relied on, than the spontaneous 
and luxuriant growth of a more fertile, but less chastened 
mind—* a wild where weeds and flowers, promiscuous, shoot.” 


* Every man may make his own fortune. 
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Having engaged very early, first in the life of a soldier, then 
of a statesman, then of a laborious practitioner of the law, and 
finally, again, of a politician, his intellectual operations have been 
almost entirely confined to juridical and political topics. Indeed, 
it is easy to perceive, that the mind of a man engaged in so ac- 
tive a life, must possess more native suppleness, versatility and 
vigour, than that of Mr. Munroe, to be able to make an advan- 
tageous tour of the sciences in the rare interval of importunate 
duties. Itis possible that the early habit of contemplating sub- 
jects as expanded as the earth itself, with all the relative inter- 
ests of the great nations thereof, may have inspired him with an 
indifference, perhaps an inaptitude, for mere points of literature. 
Algernon Sidney has said that he deems all studies unworthy the 
serious regard of a man, except the study of the principles of 
just government ; and Mr..Munroe, perhaps, concurs with him 
in this as well as in his other principles.) Whatever may have 
been the occasion, his acquaintance with the fine arts is certainly 
very limited and superficial ; but he is a profound and even an 
eloquent statesman. 

Knowing him to be attached to that political party, who, by 
their opponents, are called sometimes democrats, sometimes 
jacobins ; and aware also, that he was a man of warm and even 
ardent temper, I dreaded much, when I first entered his compa- 
ny, that I should have been shocked with the narrow, virulent 
and rancorous invectives of party animosity. How agreeably, 
how delightfully was I disappointed! Not one sentiment of in- 
tolerance polluted his lips. On the contrary, whether they are 
the offspring of rational induction, of the habit of surveying men 
and things on a great scale, of native magnanimity, or of a com- 
bination of all those causes, his principles, as far as they were 
exhibited to me, were forbearing, liberal, widely extended and 
great. 

As the elevated ground which he already holds, has been gain- 
ed merely by the dint of application ; as every new step which he 
mounts, becomes a mean of encreasing his powers still farther, 
by stimulating his enterprise afresh, re-invigorating his habits, 
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multiplying the materials, and extending the range of his know- 
ledge, it would be matter of no surprise to me, if, before his 
death, the world should see him at the head of the American 
administration. So much for the governor of the common- 
wealth of Virginia; a living, an honourable, an illustrious monu- 
ment of self created eminence, worth and greatness ! 








FOR THE THEOPHILANTHROPIST. 


HUMANITY. 


HUMANITY is the child of sensibility, the parent of cha- 
rity, and the companion of philosophy ; the possessor of this in- 
estimable attribute can never be truly unhappy, for he is in the 
constant enjoyment of a quiet conscience. The recollection of 
the past, and the anticipation of future acts of benevolence, so 
absorb his reflections, that no vacuum remains to be filled by the 
gloomy meditations of the niggardly, or the plodding designs of 
the monopolist. . 

Like the light of heaven, humanity dispenses its favours with 
impartiality ; the wretched and desponding seek her castle, and 
there find an antidote and a home; the houseless beggar, the 
widow and orphan, the lame and the blind all claim kindred with 
this angel of beneficence, and “ have their claims allowed.” 

Our city has produced many charitable institutions, where the 
humane citizen may give his aid to suffering humanity, and to 
the great work of forming and reforming the rising generation, 
Education is a principal and almost indispensible source of mo- 
rality ; it is the best security for liberty, the greatest boon of 
freemen; as its suppression by the tyrants of Europe constitutes 
their ownly safety against the just vengeance of their insulted 
subject. Education ina free country, conducted on the princi- 
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ples of sound philosophy prepares the mind for those great 
efforts of genius, which render society useful and happy; it 
tends to substitute wholesome and just laws, in the place of those 
tyrannical and oppressive systems of Europe, which are the 
bane of social felicity. It lessens labour by the ingenuity of 
artificers, erects comfortable mansions in the place of miserable 
thatched hovels, and converts a howling wilderness into fruitful 


fields and populous citics. 
Whilst on the subject of education it would be unpardonable 


not to bestow a tribute of praise on the establishment of the 
New-York free-school, which if not the most important institu- 
tion of the city, promises to become a nursery of morals and 
useful knowledge. 

Happy the individual, who, considering himself one of the 
great family of mankind, knowing and acknowledging the ne- 
cessity of reciprocal dependence and mutual protection, the hap- 
piness of extending and receiving alternate benefits, contributes 
his aid to the promotion of education, of moral virtue, and the 
enaction of humane laws. Such an individual fulfils the duties 
of humanity, and feels thrilling through his heart the indescriba- 
ble pleasure of doing good. 

How different the selfish werldling, who, concentrating all his 
hopes and wishes in the gratification of sordid passions, without 
sensibility, pines, dissatisfied in the midst of plenty and luxury, 
because his inordinate wants cannot be supplied, or his unbound- 
ed avarice satiated. How basely mean is the man in office, 
who exercises power but to extort and torment ! How cruelly un- 
just the pawn-broker, who demands the usurious interest of one 
dollar weekly for the loan of twenty, and reimburses himself by 
the sacrifice of ten dollars worth of the borrowers property ! How 
void of humanity must that creditor be, who can consign to a 
loathsome prison, where no provision is made for his sustenance, 
an unfortunate but honest debtor ! 

How doubly unfeeling and brutal is that landlord, who, at 
quarter day can wrest the bed from under a sick woman, to re- 
munerate himself for an exorbitant rent ! 
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Such beings unfortunately exist ; they belong to the numerous 
family of evils that afflict this world, which otherwise might have 
continued a paradise of bliss. 

But with all their ill-gotten gains they are not happy; thrice 
more happy, in most instances, are the objects of their cruelty, 
their perfidy and injustice. 

The image of a reproaching conscience.continually haunts 
them and disturbs their repose. 

The blush of guilt, suffusing itself through the paleness of a 
tortured visage, leaves to the sight, nothing but the horid pic- 
ture of inhumanity. 





THOUGHTS 


On the probable effects of the invention of Torpedoes ; and on the imagin- 
ary inhumanity of their use in war; extracted from the work, entitled Tor- 
pedo War, and Submarine Explosions, by R. Fulton. 


AT the time a new discovery is made in physics or mathe- 
matical science, the whole of its consequences cannot be fore- 
seen. In the year 1330, Bartholomew Schwartz is said to have 
invented gun-powder ; twenty-five years after, a very imperfect 
kind of cannon was constructed of welded bars of iron, others of 
sheet-iron, rolled in the form of a cylinder and hooped with iron 
rings; in some cases, they were made of leather, strengthened 
with plates of iron or copper ; balls of stone were used; and it 
was not until the beginning of the fifteenth century, that is, one 
hundred and seventy years after the invention of powder, that 
iron balls were introduced into practice. Muskets were not 
used until the year 1521, or one hundred and ninety+one years 
after the invention of gun-powder. The Spaniards were the first 
who armed their foot-soldiers in this manner—they had match- 
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locks ; but firelocks, that is, locks with flints, were not used unti! 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, one hundred and eighty 
years after the invention of muskets, and three hundred and 
eighty vears after the invention of powder. When firelocks 
were first invented, Marshal Sax had so little confidence in a 
flint, that he ordered a match to be added to the lock with a 
flint, lest the flint should miss fire:* such is th~ force of habit 
and want of faith in new inventions. 

Although cannon, fire-arms, and the whole detail of ammu- 
nition, now appear extremely simple, yet we here see the very 
slow advances to their present state of perfection; and they are 
sull improving: hence I conclude, that it is now impossible to 
foresee to what degree Torpedoes may be improved and render- 
ed useful. When Schwartz invented powder, it may be presumed 
that his mind did not embrace all its consequences, or perceive 
that his discovery would supercede the use of catapultas, armour, 
bows and arrows, and totally change the whole art of war. He 
certainly could have no conception of such a combination of 
art as we now see in ships of the line; those movable fortifica- 
tions, armed with thirty-two pounders, and furnished with 
wings, to spread oppression over every part of the ocean, and 
carry destruction to every harbour of the earth. In conse- 
quence of the invention of gun-powder, ships of war have been 
contrived, and increased to their present enormous size and 
number ;¢ then may not science, in her progress, point out a 

eans by which the application of the violent explosive force of 
gun-powder shall destroy ships of war, and give to the seas the 
liberty which shall secure perpetual peace between nations that 
are separated by the ocean? My conviction is, that the means 
are here developed, and require only to be organized and prac- 


* T have seen one of these firekocks in the collection of ancient arms, Rue 


de Bacq. Paris. 
t Compared with existing military marines, I consider all galleys and ves- 
sels of war, which were in use previous to the invention of powder, as very 


insignificant. It is probable that four 74 gun ships in open sea would destroy 
all that ever existed at any one time. 
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tised, to produce that liberty so dear to every rational and reflect- 
ing man; and there is a grandeur in persevering to-success in 
so immense and enterprise—so well calculated to excite the most 
vigorous exertions of the highest order of intellect, that I hope 
to interest the patriotic feelings of every friend to America, to 
justice, and to humanity, in so good a cause. 

I have shown that a ship of 80 guns and six hundred men, 
could have little chance of resisting fifty ‘Torpedo boats of twelve 
men each, equal six hundred men. If it can be admitted pos- 
sible that an 80 gun ship will be necessitated to retreat before 
fifty boats, she must run so far that the boats cannot follow her, 
that is, more than eight or ten leagues; therefore, boats could 
follow a ship over the narrow parts of the Baltic or British chan- 
nel; but I will confine my remarks to the British channel, be- 
tween Boulogne and Romney, from Calais to Dover, and from 
Ostend to the mouth of the Thames. If I can show that in those 
waters the British fleets would be compelled to retreat before 
Torpedo boats or perish, it follows, that they must yield to a 
like system of attack in every other sea; and the like combina- 
tion of power which can force them to yield, will act on all ships 


of war to their total annihilation. 
In numerous discussions which I have had on this subject and 


its consequences, it has been stated, that instead of giving liberty 
to the seas, its tendency would be to encourage piracy and buc- 
caneering, by enabling a few men in a boat to intimidate and 
plunder merchant vessels, thereby producing greater evil than 
the existing military marines. This iden is similar to one which 
might have arisen on the invention of muskets, which giving to 
an individual the power of certain death at the distance of fifty 
or a hundred yards, robbers might infest the highways, and from 
an ambush, shoot the traveller and take his property ; yet there 
is not so much robbery now as before the invention of gun- 
powder; society is more civilized; it is not so much divided 
into feuds, or clans, to secrete aud protect villainy; and all 
civilized society will, in their own defence, combine against the 


robber, who has little chance to escape. In like manner, as ar 
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individual, instigated by revenge, might with an air-gun shoot 
his neighbour, or by means of gun-powder blow up his barn or 
buildings; but society combine against such atrocious acts, and 
he who would commit them, could have little other prospect 
before him than the gibbet. In the case of pirates or buccaneers, 
they could not make a Torpedo without some intelligent work- 
men, who would be a means of discovery. Were they to take 
a prize, they must have some port to carry it to, or it could be 
of no use to them; were they to plunder a ship, they could not 
carry much ina Torpedo boat, and the boat must have a port to 
go to, where neighbours or spectators, observing her suspicious 
character, would lead to investigation; added to which, pirates 
are seldom constant in their attachment to each other, and each 
would suspect the other turning informer. It would be difficult 
for a Torpedo boat to depart from any port of America, and 
return without being detected. It is certainly much more easy 
and secure for an individual to go on the highway and rob, vet 
how seldom is that done, When nations combine against pi- 
rates, there is no reason to fear that individuals can make a bad 
use of this invention. 

But men, without reflecting, or from attachment to establish- 
ed and familiar tyranny, exclaim, that it is barbarous to blow up 
aship with all her crew. This I admit, and lament that it 
should be necessary ; but all wars are barbarous, and particu- 
larly wars of offence. It is barbarous for a ship of war to fire 
into a peaceable merchant vessel, kill part of her people, take. 
her and the property, and reduce the proprietor with his family 
from affluence to penury. It was barbarous to bombard Copen- 
hagen, set fire to the city, and destroy innocent women and chil- 
dren. It would be barbarous for ships of war to enter the har- 
bour of New-York, fire on the city, destroy property, and mur- 
der many of the peaceable inhabitants; yet we have great rea- 
son to expect such a scene of barbarism and distress, unless 
means are taken to prevent it; therefore, if Torpedoes should 
prevent such acts of violence, the infention must be humane. 
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When a fortress is besieged, and a mine driven under the cit- 
adel, the powder laid, and the train ready to light, it is the cus- 
tom for the besiegers to send to the commander of the besieged, 
to inform him of the preparations, and leave it to his judgment 
to surrender or risque the explosion; if he will not surrender 
after such warning, and he, with his men, should be blown up, 
he is to be charged with the inhumanity, and not the besiegers. 
Should government adopt Torpedoes as a part of our means of 
defence, the Europeans will be informed of it, after which, should 
they send hostile ships into our ports among anchored Torpe- 
does or Torpedo boats, and such ships should be blown up, the 
inhumanity must be charged to them, and not to the American 
government or to this invention. 

Having, in the preceding chapter, given details for a system 
of French Torpedo boats, which could command the narrow 
parts of the British channel, I may be accused of enmity to 
England and partiality to France ; yet I have neither hatred nor 
particular attachment to any foreign country. I admire the in- 
genuity, industry, and good faith of the English people ; I re- 
spect the arts, sciences, and amiable manners of the people of 
France. There is much in each of those countries which we 

may copy to great advantage.* But my feelings are wholly at- 
tached to my country, and while I labour for her interest in this 
enterprise, I am happy that the liberty of the seas, which I be- 
lieve can be effected, will not only benefit America; it will be 


* A government, and particularly a monarchy or aristocracy, may be in 
the habitual practice of vice, while the people are in the habitual practice of 
virtue. In an aristocracy, where the army, navy, places, and pensions, are in 
the power of the few, the voice of the people has little or no influence. The 
genius, industry, and enterprise of the English, have converted a barren 
island into the most fruitful and beautiful spot on earth ; their improvements 
in the useful arts, have made them the greatest and most useful manufactur- 
ing people that ever existed. In proportion as the people, by their industry, 
increased the riches of the nation, the government found a facility in raising 
revenue, and have loaded the virtuous people with taxes to the amount of 
twenty-five or more millions a year, to pay for ruinous wars, the conquest of 
America, the establishment of the Bourbons, and the balance of Eurepe. 
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an immense advantage to England, to France, and to every other 
nation. Convinced of this, I have viewed military marines as 
remains of ancient warlike habits, and an existing political dis- 
ease, for which there has hitherto been no specific remedy. Sa- 
tisfied in my own mind, that the Torpedoes now discovered, 


will be an effectual cure for so great an evil; to introduce 


them into practice, and prove their utility, I am of opinion, that 
blowing up English ships of war, or French, or American, were 
there no other, and the men on shore, would be humane experi- 
ments of the first importance to the United States and to man- 


kind. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN FRANCE. 


ALTHOUGH there are some things in the following expo- 
sition of the present state of the French empire unworthy of imi- 
tation, still it contains important information, and ought to sti- 
mulate this and other countries to a laudable emulation. Mr. 
Pope, of the United States senate, has brough forward a bill 
proposing to appropriate a portion of our revenue to forming 
canals and making roads through the back parts of the United 
States. But the low state of the treasury, in consequence of 
our embarrassed commerce, will probably render his patriotic 
plan inexpedient at this time. 

We hope, however, that the object will not be lost sight of, 
and that as soon as our neutral rights shall be respected by the 
belligerent powers of Europe, and commerce reassumes its 
wonted tone, the subject will be renewed and prosecuted. Ex- 
penditures for the improvement of our country in this way is 
certainly more laudable, and more conducive to the morals and 
happiness of the citizens, than wasting our blood and treasure 
in carrying on wars, however justifiable their cause, unless ab- 


solutely necessary for the majntenance of liberty. 
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SUMMARY OF THE EXPOSE. 


DELIVERED befare the legislative body by Monsieur de 
Monialivet, minister of the interior, on the 12th December, 
1809. 

He divides his report into several parts, In the first, he de- 
scribes the works undertaken or finished in the different parts of 
the empire since the last session; on one side the canal of St. 
Quentin, finished by the prisoners of war; that of Napoleon, 
which is to join the Rhone to the Rhine, already tar advanced ; 
several locks of importance finished; the maritime works of the 
pert of Dunkirk, Havre, Cette, Marseills, the bason of Antwerp, 
carried on with great activity, the road of Mount Cenis, opening 
the passage of the Alps; the marshes of Cotentin, and of 
Rochefort drained, are the results of that solicitude which the 
government manifests for every object of its administration. 

Before our eyes numberless monuments embellish the metro- 
polis of this vast empire; out of the city of Paris, the bridges 
of Bezens, of Crotzy, are commenced; that of Charenton is re- 
established ; the bridge of Jena gets forward, the bridge St. 
Michael is entirely cleared, the keys of the Louvre, and of Jena 
are finished: granaries are erecting; large slaughter houses 
have been built near one of the gates of Paris; labourers are 
working at the building destined to be the exchange of Paris ; 
the column of Austerlitz is already covered with half of the 
bronze which is to decorate it; the Louvre is adorned with a 
rapidity which astonishes even the inhabitants of this capital ; 
already Paris enjoys the waters of Ourq, and beggary that hid- 
eous plague, in polished states, has disappeared. 

He here mentions the improvements which the departments 
have experienced during this year ; the inhabitants on the banks 
of the Rhine, who have suffered by the inundations, have been 
indemnified for their losses ; succour has been afforded to the 
Communes afflicted by hail, and fire: establishments for vacci- 
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nation have been made in the departments ; the arts and sciences 
encouraged. His majesty proposes to honour and reward 
them.—With that view he has established decennial premiuims, 
they would have been distributed by this time, if the jury of 
examination had sent in the result of their labours, and if the 


emperor had not thought proper to give more scope to his first 
decree, in establishing new premiums, and in ordering a more 
solemn discussion for the works of the learned. 

The administration of justice has been the same as in former 
years. ‘he emperor, respecting the consciences of his subjects, 
has thought that all religions, founded on the morality of the 
gaspel, were useful to society. It was with that principle that 
the worship of the Lutherans has experienced the effects of his 
protection, and ministers of that mode of worship, are support- 


ed at the expense of the state.* 
As to the religion of the emperor,} which is that of ali his fami- 


ly, and of the majority of the French, it has always been the 


* The Theophilanthropist religion, which is established in France, 7s found- 
ed upon the morality of the gospel; a morality as old as the creation ; but it is 
not so well suited to the views of despots, as any superstition under the va- 
rious denominations of Christianity ; which universally tends to stupify and 
degrade the mind, and by that means renders its votaries fit and willing in- 
struments of tyranny. 

On the contrary, theophilanthropy is calculated to elevate man to that dig- 
nified station which God intended ; and to give him just notions of his rights, 
and his predicament in the system of nature. For this reason we hear no- 
thing said of Theophilanthropists. As to supporting any religion at the ex- 
pense of the state, it is a wicked imposition. Who supplies the state with the 
means of rendering this support, but the people ? And in this way their mo- 
ney is extorted from them to uphold a religion which does not meet the ap- 
probation of all, merely for the purpose of furthering the views of the tyrant. 

+ As to Bonaparte’s religion; when among the Mahometans in Egypt, he 


declared himself a true mussulman, and on his return to France, and assuming 
the government, being reproached by Mr. Dupuis (author of the celebrated 
work, entitled The Origin of all Religious Worship) for reinstating the Catho- 
lic religion, said, that “as for himself, he did not believe that such a person 
as Jesus Christ ever existed ; but as the people were inclined to supersti- 
tion, he thought proper not to oppose them.” This fact Mr. Dupuis related 
to Thomas Paine and Chancellor Livingston, then Minister of the United 
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object of his most assiduous cares ; many places of worship have 
been repaired, new seminaries have been formed; the number 
of chapels of case has been increased, assistance has been affor- 
ded to the curates, and deserving and infirm old clergymen.— 
Lastly, his majesty has appointed, as members of the senate, and 
of the university, several arch-bishops, and proposes to appoint 
them in his council of state. 

Nobody can deny the evils which the temporal power of the 
popes has occasioned to religion: had it not been for that power, 
more than the half of Europe would not have been separated 
from the other.—The emperor has had discussiors with the pope, 
his majesty, acknowledging in every thing his spiritual power, 
thought it his duty to preserve the rights of his crown.—The 
concordat, signed by the pope, was intended te recognize those 
rights; but the court of Rome, actuated by hatred against 
France, could no longer conceal its secret sentiments. It con- 


- stantly manifested them, and that even before the battle of Aus- 


terlitz, by receiving the enemies of France, and by refusing to 
acknowledge the lawfulness of the appointment of some members 
of the French clergy. Incendiary writings and clandestine bulls 
have been hawked about the several parts of the empire; but 
they have been received with that contempt they deserved. 

Convinced of this perfidy of the court of Rome, the emperor 
had only to choose between two resolutions: that of creating a 
patriarch, or chief of religionin France. His majesty has re- 
jected the first resolution; but he will never acknowledge the 
triple crown, and will only admit of the spiritual power of the 
pope. It is necessary that the successor of St. Peter like St. 
Peter himself, should be a pastor according to the precepts of 
Jesus Christ ; popes, like kings, ought to give unto Cesar, what 
belongs to Cesar. 


States at Paris, asthe former informed the writer of this note. Thus are the 
understandings of the subjects of nfonarchs trifled with, and their money 
drawn from them, for the sole purpose of amusing them with idle dreams, 
and fantastic stories, in order to divert their attention from their substantial 
interesta and rights. 
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After announcing that the emperor having done a great 
deal, is disposed to do still more for religion.—Has dedicated 
anocher part of his report to the triumphs which have crowned 
the French army in the last campaigns. ‘The emperor by a skil- 
ful manouvre had succeeded in drawing the English army into 
asnare: already he was pursuing it, and was on the point of 
annihilating it, when he received intelligence that the cabinet of 
Vienna was meditating a diversion in favour of the Spanish in- 
surgents; that it had promised them 100,000 musquets ; and 
that 500,000 men had invaded Bavaria without a declaration. of 
war. He calls to mind the effects which the presence of the em- 
peror produced amidst the soldiers in Germany, and the brilliant 
victories which brought about a peace, without doubt, more dura- 
ble than that of Presburg. 

He then remarks upon the exnedition of Flushing, so cow- 
ardly surrendered ; and praises the zeal of the departments 
which few to the defence of the French territory. He never- 
theless excepts from this praise the department of the Sarre, 
some Communes of which, instead of obeying the call of patriot- 
ism, rebelled.—Their conduct, he says, has excited the indigna- 
tion of his majesty—he has ordered military commissions to 
punish the guilt} already a council of state has gone to examine 
on the spot the conduct of those Communes; such as have be- 
trayed their honour, will be condemned to pay for twenty-five 
years double taxes; the inhabitants will lose their rights of citi- 
zenship ; and over the gates of the town these words shall be 


written ; ** This zs not a French Commune.” 














face 


( 164.. ) 


FOR THE THEOPHILANTHMROPIST. 


et DIE 


WAR. 


OF all the artificial evils with which civilized man is cursed, 


war isthe most afflicting. Its principles are repugnant to the 
best feelings of the human heart, and reason revolts at its hor- 
rors. Why then ail this ravage and destruction? Why is the 
civilized world made an aceldama and a common charnel-house, 
and humanity covered with the habiliments of woe? Why is 
man the most inveterate enemy of man, and why do rational 
beings thirst for each other’s blood? I answer with the poet, 


—— One murder makes a villain, 

Milhons, a hero. Princes are privileged 

To kill, and numbers sanctify the crime. 

Ah! why will kings forget that they are men? 

And men that they are brethren? Why delight 
In human sacrifice ? Why burst the ties 

Of nature, that should knit their souls together 

In one soft bond of amity and love? 

They yet still breathe destruction, still go on 


Inhumanly ingenuous, to find out 

New pains for life—new terrors for the grave! 
Artificers for death! Still monarchs dream 

Of universal empire, growing up 

From universal ruin. Blast the design, 

Great Gop or Hosts! nor let thy creatures fall 
Unpitied victims at Ambition’s shrine! 


Yes, the ambition of titled despots and the superstition of mi- 
tred knaves have been the cause of the calamities of war. For 
the boundary of a sea, a river or a mountain, could never make 
mankind each other’s enemies; but such deeds are still done, 
and will continue, until Freedom waves her banners over a be- 
nighted world. The soul of the philanthropist sickens at the de- 
tails of bloody battles, and the man of reason heaves a sigh at 


the madness of the humaan race. 
20 
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Were all governments like our own, constituted in legitimate 
principles, the din of arms would cease, and the whole human 


family would embrace each other as brethren; but, alas! we 
cannot even indulge a hope that this happy era is at hand, for the 
bloody flag of ambition is still unfurled, and self-defence may 
shortly compel us to raise the hatchet and unsheathe the sword. 
Should this be our fate, my countrymen, you must be convinced 
that our virtuous executive have exerted all their energies to 
avoid its horrors. But should the insults and aggressions of 
European despots bring us to this issue, we can boldly appeal 
to the Supreme Being for the justice of our cause. As one man 
must the nation arouse to arms, and swear at the holy altar of 
freedom, which was cemented by the best blood of our fathers, 
“‘ that we will never relinquish the independence and just rights 


of our country.” 





OSAGE INDIANS. 


Curious particulars concerning the Osages, a nation of American Indians, 
living South of the river Missouri, in Louisiana, a territory of the United 
States, by Samuel Mitchell, late a senator in the Congress of the U. S. 


IT has been questioned whether the natives of North Ame- 
rica have any poetical taste. For a long time I was inclined to 
the opinion that they possessed no compositions of this kind, or 
at least none beyond a single sentence or ejaculation. ‘This was 
my belief, when, after the cession of Louisiana to the United 
States, the Osage natives, from the regions far west of the Mis- 
sissippi, made their first appearance on the shores of the Atlantic. 
A party of them had been sent from Washington in 1804, to see 
the maritime country, and had travelled as far as New-York. 
Having repeatedly seen these strange visitors, and the gentlemen 
who attended them, during their stay in that city, I was much 
gratified by many answers made to questions I asked concern- 
ing them. Among other information I received, was the fact, 
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that the party hada poet among them. I endeavoured to pro- 
cure a retired interview with this son of Song; but such was the 
croud of company, and such their incessant occupation, that I 
found it utterly impossible. 

The next year another party of these red men of the West 
came to the seat of the national government. I visited them, 
cultivated their acquaintance, and received frequent visits in re- 
turn. I was both instructed and entertained with the geogra- 
phical delineations they made of the regions they were ac- 
quainted with. ‘They drew with chalk on the floor, a sketch of 
the rivers Arkansas, Missouri, and Mississippi, and of the 
Osage and Gasconade. They depicted the villages of the Great 
and Little Osages, and their route thence toward the city of 
Washington ; and they marked the spot where the vast Saline 
exists, to the westward and southward of their settlements. 

Among other displays of their knowledge, they favoured me 
with concerts of vocal and instrumental music. Four or five 
performers stood up together in a row, and uttered, with mea- 
sured tone and accent, several of their popular songs. A small 
basket with stones in it like a child’s play thing; a rattle snake’s 
tail tied to the extremity of a wild turkey’s long feather ; a sort 
of board to be beaten by the hand; and a flute or rather whistle 
made of native reed; were the instruments which this band of 


harmony employed. 
Their concert was animated, and seemed to give the actors a 


great deal of pleasure. 

The spirit and satisfaction they manifested made me curious 
to know what were the words and sentiments of the songs. 
After various efforts, I succeeded in procuring several ef these 
aboriginal pieces, through the aid of their interpreter. He gave 
me the literal translation ; and this I have turned into English 
verse, with but small amplification or paraphrase. When I took 
out my pen, ink, and paper, the chief musician or poet felt so 
much timidity or embarrassment, that he could with difficulty be 
prevailed on to repeat the words. At length, however, on be- 
ing told ‘ ‘That the red man kept his song in his mouth, but that 
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I would show him the white man’s method of putting it into his 
pocket,” his scruples were overcome, for he laughed, and then 
slowly and distinctly uttered the words of several songs. 

I offer you as specimens of the talent of this people in this 
way, three rhymical compositions. The subjects of these are 
Friendship, War, and Peace, and they afford striking illustra- 
tions of the manner of thinking among these simple and unletter- 


ecl men. 


I. OsaGE sONG OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Composed on the arrival of a party of their warriors at 


Washington, in December 1805, with their accompaniment of 


aboriginal musical instruments. The joy of this band was the 


greater, on having reached in safety their place of destination, 
inasmuch as another body of their nation had been murdered on 
their journey thither, by the Sioux. They express peculiar de- 
light in having had an interview with the President of the United 


States, whom they call their “‘ Great White Father.” 


My comrades brave, and friends of note! 
Ye hither came from lands remote, 

To see your grand exalted sire, 

And his sagacious words admire. 


The master of your life and breath,* 
Averted accidents and death, 

That you might such a sight behold, 
In spite of hunger, foes, and cold. 


Ye red men! since ye here have been, 
Your great white father ye have seen; 
Who cheered his children with his voice, 
And made their beating hearts rejoice. 


Thou Chief Osage! fear not to come, 
And leave awhile thy sylvan home ; 


* The Great Spirit, or Supreme Being, is called by the Osages the “ Master 
of Life,” or “‘ Master of Breath.” 
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The path we trode is clear and free, 

And wide and smoother grows for thee. 
When here to march thou feel’st inclin’d, 
We'll form a length’ning file behind ; 
And dauntless from our forests walk, 
To hear our Great White Fathen’s talk. 


II. OsaceE War-Sonc. 


Say, warriors, why when arms are sung, 
And dwell on every native tongue, 
Do thoughts of death intrude? 
Why weep the common lot of all? 
Why fancy you yourselves may fall 
Pursuing or purst’d? 


Doubt not your Wanapasha’s * care, 

To lead you forth, and shew you where 
The enemy’s concealed : 

His single arm shalt make th’ attack 
And drive the sly invaders back, 
Or stretch them on the field. 


Proceeding with embodied force, 

No nation can withstand our course 
Or check our bold career, 

Though, did they know my warlike fame, 

The terrors of my form andname, | Se 
They’d quake or die with fear. 


Ill. Osacre Sonc op PEACE. 


Ye brave Osages, one and all, 
My friends and relatives I call; 
Here, smoke the calumet at ease; 
The Kanzas come to talk of peace ; 
The same, whose warriors, babes, and wives, 
Beneath your fury lost their lives, 


* This tall, vigorous, and sprightly man, died afterwards at Washington, a 
Victim, with several other of his countrymen, to the sudden change of diet, 
exer¢ixe and habits from the savage te the civilized state. 
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As suppliants now your grace implore, 
And sue for peace from door to door. 


May red men form for happiest ends, 


| ' | A band of relatives and friends! 


Ye brave Osages, one and all, 
My friends and relatives I call! 
There take the hands the Kanzas show, 
Forget that they were once your foe ; 
Resentment check; be calm and mild, 
Like men sincerely reconcil’d, 
And recollect the temper good | 
That joins you to their brotherhood. i” 
May red men form, for noblest ends 3 
A band of relatives and friends ! 


Ye brave Osages, one and all, : 
My friends and relatives I call! ; 
Your life’s great master now adore, 


That war’s destructive rage is o’er ; FS 

S 
He always views with equal eye i 
The children of his family. 


May peace unnumbered blessings bring, 
And may we never cease to sing 

How red men form for wisest ends, 

A band of relatives and friends.— 


_ | 





CRITICISM. 


he March 15, 1810. 


Theatrical.—The Post correspondent wonders that she alone 
is left to puff Master Paine’s performance. But with less | 
penetration than would qualify a Syi/, she might discover the || 
cause. Curiosity drew hundreds to witness the rare powers of = 
the youth. But the charm of novelty cannot last forever; and | 
the attainments of a boy of fourteen cannot be expected to at- 
tract in the maturer judgment of twenty. Master P. cannot 
always shine as an extraordinary youth. Age will strip him of 
his early and unripened honours. He is in fact already past the 
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acme of his green and evanescent laurels. Sadly deficient in 
two great requisites for heroic tragidy, figure and voice, it is 
quite time he had abandoned the line of characters he has ap- 
peared in, and assumed others more adapted to his qualifica- 
tions. It is not to see master Payne merely that the theatre is 
attended—not to see the declamation of an effeminate lad, howe- 
ver brilliant his imagination and profound his judgment—but it 
is to see the noble Zaphna, (in the tragedy of Mahomet) or 
the brave and intrepid olla, personified as nearly as pos- 
sible, that we frequent the stage. Mr. P. is unquestionably, 
or at least has been, a matchless and surprising doy—but he is as 
certainly very passable as a man. Who that has_seen Cooper’s 
Hamlet, “ could on that fair mountain leave to feed,” and relish 
the performance of his successor? Would not the advice of the 
Jewish prophet to his disgraced messengers be useful to our 
young Roscius ? If he would retire from the thespian walks a 
short time, and “ tarry at Jericho till his beard had grown,” we 
think he would find, in the event, his own advantage and the 
public gratification. He would not wear our his already waning 
bays ; and might return in manly vigour to sustain the weighty 
and interesting parts which he has hitherto, for want of limbs 
and lungs, so feebly represented. 


—— 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


34 


Character of a Whig, such as he ought to be. 
(By the late Doctor Franklin.) 


THE whig lives in every state, but wishes to live only in a 
FREE state. He claims no right in himself, but what he is wil- 
ling to give to his neighbour. He is not listed in sects by sounds, 
nor kept in them by prejudices ; his mind is not contracted by 
systems, nor sacred bigots ; it 1s open to God and nature ; he is 
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not attached to PERSON or FACTION, but to THINGS, tO JUSTICE, 
to LIBERTY, to VIRTUE, and to his counrry.—He adheres te 
men who adhere to these ; and adheres to them no longer than 
they adher to these. With like contempt of promises and ME- 
WACES, unawed by power, he is attached to these. Not lurking 
as a drone, to reap what others sow, he cheerfully acts his part 
in society ; he does what he can; he endeavours within his 
sphere to promote the general welfare. No matter what you 
call him—what his rank, his profession, or the title of his reli- 


gion—this is a whiz. 
Effective Preaching. 

A PREACHER of uncommon celebrity for his vociferation, 
was one day preaching a sermon for an infirmary, and to effect 
his purpose, observed, that ‘‘ no man could possibly be prevent- 
ed from bestowing liberally, but by distressed circumstances. 
Whoever, therefore, (he added) shrinks from his duty on this 
occasion, must inevitably be concluded to be zn debt.” The 
consequence was, a plentifid contribution. 

At another time, being employed in a similar case—“‘ Me- 
thinks (said he) I hear some of you excuse yourselves by al- 
leging the sums you intend to bequeath to charitable institutions 
at your death. Iam glad to hear it; but in the mean time, the 
poor must not starve in expectation of your liberality ; and we 
shall think ourselves in duty bound to offer up our most devout 
supplications to the Father of Mercies, that he would be pleased, 
as soon as possible, to take you to himself for their benefit.” 
The audience were terrified into charity ; and the effect was an- 
swerable to the most sanguine wishes of the preacher. 


Plutarch imputes the ceasing of many of the oracJes, to the world’s being 
thinner peopled at that time than formerly.—‘‘ The Gods, (says he,) would 
not deign to use so many interpreters of their wills to so small a handful of 


people.” 





